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By  Charles  G.  Curtis 

Very  few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the 
American  Navy,  or  of  how  the  ships  we  have  been  building 
in  recent  years  compare  either  in  number  or  in  efficiency 
with  those  of  other  nations.  Still  fewer  realize  what  things 
must  be  done  and  what  definite  governmental  changes  must 
take  place  before  we  can  build  up  such  a  Navy  as  the 
American  people  undoubtedly  want.  Popularly,  our  Navy 
has  been  considered  something  like  second  among  the  great 
Powers,  but  this  is  far  from  the  truth  at  the  present  time. 
And  yet  we  have  an  accumulated  wealth  and  a  population 
almost  equal  to  those  of  England  and  Germany  combined, 
with  many  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  to  defend.  The 
fact  is  that  warship  building  abroad  has  greatly  increased 
in  the  last  decade.  In  this  country  our  Congress  has  per- 
mitted no  increase.  Our  Navy  therefore  has  become  very 
inferior  in  important  respects  to  those  of  the  principal 
Powers,  and  might  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  combined 
fleets  of  some  of  the  minor  ones. 

Take  the  speed  of  our  warships,  for  example,  how  many 
of  our  citizens  know  that  while  other  nations  have  been 
building  battleships  capable  of  making  from  22  to  26  knots, 
battle-cruisers  of  over  30  knots  and  scouts  or  commerce 
destroyers  of  30  knots,  the  United  States  has  been  build- 
ing nothing  to  match  these  vessels  except  battleships  ca- 
pable of  making  21%  knots — and  very  few  of  them.  While 
other  nations  have  been  building  destroyers  of  36  knots, 
we  have  been  building  destroyers  of  only  30  knots.  The 
foreign  battleships  turned  out  in  the  last  few  years  are 
provided  with  machinery  designed  to'  develop  from  40,000 
to  55,000  horse  power  and  some  on  trial  Jiave  developed 
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as  much  as  75,000  horse  power.  Even  our  latest  battle- 
ships—those just  ordered— will  not  be  able  to  develop  more 
than  35,000  horse  power. 

During  the  ten-year  period  preceding  the  war  England 
laid  down  34  battleships,  Germany  24  and  the  United 
States  only  15. 

England  laid  down  10  battle-cruisers,  Germany  7  and 
the  United  States  none. 

England  laid  down  41  scout  cruisers,  Germany  22  and 
the  United  States  only  3  (none  in  the  last  ten  years). 

England  laid  down  167  destroyers,  Germany  120  and 
the  United  States  only  46. 

The  total  of  all  four  types  of  fighting  ships  is  252  for 
England,  173  for  Germany  and  64  for  the  United  States. 
Surprising  as  all  this  may  seem,  it  is  the  truth. 

How  incompetently  our  Government  has  dealt  with  the 
naval  situation  can  best  be  seen  from  its  actions  during 
the  last  five  years.  In  the  three  years  just  before  the  war 
— 1911-12  and  '13 — England  completed  and  put  in  service 
18  capital  ships,  Germany  13  and  France  10.  The  United 
States  in  the  same  time  and  with,  full  knowledge  of  what 
the  other  nations  were  doing  authorized  the  construction 
of  only  4  capital  ships.  Even  Japan — poor  as  she  was — 
put  into  service  4  capital  ships.  Not  a  single  battle-cruiser 
or  scout  cruiser  was  authorized  in  this  country.  To  grasp 
what  this  means  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  requires  at 
least  four  years  to  build  and  put  in  service  one  of  our  bat- 
tleships after  it  is  authorized  by  Congress,  so  that  the  ships 
ordered  during  this  period  would  not  become  available  until 
4  years  later* 

Since  the  war  began,  fengland  and  Germany  have  sup- 
pressed all  information  as  to  what  ships  they  were  laying 
down,  but  it  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  both  countries.  It  is  thought  by  good  authorities 
that  warship  orders  by  the  British  Navy  in  the  last  two 
years  alone  represent  a  tonnage  something  like  that  of  the 


*  On  the  last  page  is  given  a  table  showing  the  ships  authorized  by 
the  different  nations  in  each  of  the  10  years  preceding  the  war. 
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entire  United  States  Navy.    France  in  1915  completed 
5  battleships  and  has  9  more  in  course  of  completion.  It 
is  reported  that  the  construction  of  at  least  8  battleships 
and  8  battle-cruisers  is  provided  for  in  the  naval  program 
of  the  Japanese  Government  for  the  next  three  years.  Not- 
withstanding this  increase  in  foreign  construction,  which 
includes  many  large  and  very  fast  vessels,  and  the  lessons 
of  the  war,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  annual  naval 
program  of  the  United  States.    Amazing  as  it  may  seem, 
orders  have  just  been  placed  for  only  2  battleships  and  6 
destroyers — the  usual  number — the  battleships  to  be  of 
only  20%  knots  and  the  destroyers  of  only  30  knots.  The 
"Queen  Elizabeth"  class  of  English  battleships  which  went 
into  service  in  1914-15  has  a  designed  speed  of  25  knots,  but 
these  ships  will  undoubtedly  make  26  knots.   The  destroy- 
ers which  came  out  at  the  same  time  have  a  designed  speed 
of  35  knots,  but  will  undoubtedly  make  37  or  38  knots; 
whereas  our  destroyers  with  possibly  two  or  three  excep- 
tions are  not  capable  of  making  more  than  31  knots.  Many 
of  the  foreign  battle-cruisers  are  very  fast — over  30  knots 
— one  being  reported  to  have  made  33  knots.    No  orders 
liave  been  placed  in  this  country  for  battle-cruisers  which 
the  present  war  has  shown  to  be  so  important.  Neither 
have  any  been  placed  for  high  speed  small  or  scout  cruisers 
which  have  cut  such  a  figure  as  commerce  destroyers.  The 
submarines  which  we  have  in  service  are  very  poor  affairs, 
and  are  quite  unequal  to  the  work  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform  in  any  serious  naval  situation. 

Our  ships,  though  lacking  in  speed,  are  well  designed, 
and  some  are  well  built,  and  they  are  equipped  with  good 
guns  and  armor,  the  number  of  large  guns  on  each  ship 
being  greater  than  in  any  of  the  foreign  battleships  of 
which  we  have  knowledge. 

The  personnel  of  our  Navy  also,  though  dangerously 
limited  in  number,  is  most  admirable  in  every  way,  and 
is  probably  superior,  man  for  man,  particularly  so  far  as 
capacity  for  clever  action  in  emergency  is  concerned,  to 
that  of  any  other  nation.  No  finer  set  of  men  can  be  found 
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in  any  organization  or  with  greater  capacity  to  get  re- 
sults if  they  are  given  the  opportunity.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  nothing  like  enough  officers  to  man  our 
ships,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  steps  be  taken  to 
secure  a  large  increase  without  further  delay. 

In  giving  these  figures  showing  how  painfully  out  of 
date  our  Navy  has  become,  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  in  any 
way  on  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  or  on  the  heads 
of  the  departments  who  have  designed  the  ships.  These 
officers  have  been  men  of  great  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  have  always  had  the  best  interests  of  the 
Navy  at  heart,  but  they  have  labored  under  great  difficul- 
ties. Instead  of  being  allowed  by  Congress  to  build  what 
ships  they  thought  the  country  ought  to  have,  they  were 
compelled  year  after  year  to  limit  their  program  substan- 
tially to  a  couple  of  battleships  and  a  few  destroyers,  and 
they  selected  the  heavily  armored  and  therefore  slow-speed 
type  of  battleships,  and  the  moderate  speed  but  substan- 
tially built  type  of  destroyers  to  accompany  such  battle- 
ships, because  they  thought  these  types  best  suited  to  the 
defense  of  the  country.  Thus  they  had  good  reasons  for 
their  decisions,  and  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  re- 
sults. 

The  records  of  the  last  thirteen  years  showing  the  ships 
recommended  by  the  General  Board,  those  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  those  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  given  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  are 
very  interesting.  They  show  clearly  that  in  every  year 
Congress  has  cut  to  pieces  the  recommendations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  and  has  been  responsible  for  the  results.  In 
many  instances  our  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
often  our  President  have  been  equally  blameworthy.  With 
a  few  exceptions  our  Secretaries  have  failed  to  endorse  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Board  for  no  adequate 
reasons.  In  1903  the  General  Board  proposed  and  laid 
out  an  excellent  building  program  covering  a  period  of  fif- 
teen years.  Had  Congress  followed  the  program  of  the 
General  Board  we  should  now  have  a  Navy  very  different 
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from  the  one  in  existence.  Examination  of  the  records  or  a 
talk  with  our  best  naval  officers  at  once  brings  out  the  fact 
that  interference  with  the  plans  of  our  technical  advisers 
year  after  year  by  a  Congress  knowing  nothing  of  the  re- 
quirements and  inspired  mainly  by  considerations  of  polit- 
ical compromise  has  blocked  the  progress  of  our  Kavy  in 
the  most  improper  way.  In  my  judgment  the  American 
people  should  now  put  a  stop  to  this  way  of  legislating. 

While  many  of  our  Secretaries  have  yielded  to  the  polit- 
ical atmosphere  of  Washington,  which  exerts  such  a  pow- 
erful though  unconscious  influence  upon  almost  every  one 
connected  with  the  Government,  and  have  substituted  their 
own  views  for  those  of  our  technical  advisers,  there  have 
been  a  few  marked  excptions.  Secretary  Metcalf,  under  the 
Koosevelt  Administration,  adopted  the  full  program  of  the 
General  Board  without  change,  and  Secretary  Meyer,  under 
the  Taft  Administration,  had  the  courage  to  support  vigor- 
ously the  recommendations  of  the  Board  and  pointed  out 
the  many  serious  features  of  our  naval  situation.  Had  his 
reports  been  written  yesterday  instead  of  before  the  war 
they  could  not  have  given  a  more  correct  picture  of  the 
situation  and  the  dangers  which  confront  the  American 
people.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  common  sense  of  Sec- 
retary Meyer's  reports,  Congress  ignored  his  recommenda- 
tions completely  and  eliminated  two-thirds  of  the  impor- 
tant ships  he  advocated. 

Instead  of  following  in  the  path  of  Secretary  Mejer  the 
present  Administration  has  gone  back  to  the  old  way  of 
doing  things.  Six  months  ago  it  called  upon  the  General 
Board  for  a  special  report  on  our  naval  requirements,  and 
on  July  30th  the  Board  presented  a  report  urging  a  large 
and  immediate  increase  of  our  ships  and  specifying  a  defi- 
nite building  program  which  it  thought  essential  for  de- 
fense. The  Administration  instead  of  disclosing  this  re- 
port called  upon  the  Board  for  a  different  report  limited 
to  a  much  smaller  expenditure  ($100,000,000  instead  of 
f 265,000,000  involved  in  the  Board's. report).  It  did  not 
even  follow  the  second  report,  but  proceeded  to  recommend 
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to  Congress  and  to  the  people  a  third  program  still  more 
limited  than  the  one  urged  by  the  Board  in  its  second 
report.  Why  the  President  or  the  Secretary  should  feel 
justified  in  suppressing  the  General  Board's  report,  and 
should  assume  to  have  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
the  experts  of  the  Navy  I  do  not  know,  but  such  seems  to 
have  been  the  fact. 

Administration  Program. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program,  which,  with  that  urged  by  the  General 
Board  six  months  ago,  are  given  below: 


Table. 


General 
Board's 
Program 
July 
Report 

President's  Program 

Year  to  be  Authorized  

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

28 

15 

10 

5 

10 

10 

7 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

30 

25 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Gunboats   

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fleet  submarine  tenders.  . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Supply  ships   

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Passing  over  the  question  of  whether  the  Administration 
program  is  adequate  or  not,  it  will  be  noted  that  it  calls 
for  only  2  battle-cruisers  and  3  scout  cruisers  the  first  year, 
with  no  battle-cruisers  and  only  one  scout  cruiser  the  sec- 
ond year.   If  this  plan  were  carried  out  there  would  be  a 
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period  of  two  years  after  these  battle-cruisers  were  com- 
pleted during  which  they  would  have  to  travel  about  and 
go  into  action  substantially  alone,  if  at  all,  because  none 
of  our  other  ships  except  possibly  a  few  destroyers  which 
may  be  built  simultaneously  would  have  speed  enough 
to  accompany  them,  and  there  would  be  an  excellent  chance 
of  their  being  promptly  wiped  out  by  a  larger  squadron  of 
the  same  type  of  ship.  Four  is  the  very  least  number  of 
battle-cruisers  that  should  be  ordered  the  first  year.  Again, 
since  we  have  no  scout  cruisers  (except  3  built  eight  years 
ago  and  too  antiquated  to  consider)  only  four  of  this  very 
necessary  type  will  be  available  for  two  years  after  com- 
pletion. These  four  will  be  of  little  use  in  the  event  of 
war  either  as  scouts,  convoys  or  commerce  destroyers. 

Another  feature  of  the  Administration's  program  is  the 
elimination  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  of  the  last  eleven  ships 
recommended  by  the  Board — all  essential  to  an  effective 
Navy,  and  yet  eliminated  with  trifling  exceptions  for  the 
next  five  years.  The  Board  recommends  one  ammunition 
ship  immediately.  The  records  show  that  we  have  no  am- 
munition ship  at  present,  and  yet  the  program  provides 
none  until  the  fourth  year.  The  Board  thinks  that  4  addi- 
are  out  of  date.  Imagine  our  submarines  going  into  action 
with  no  tenders  at  all  for  the  next  six  or  seven  years  ex- 
cept our  present  antiquated  ones  which  are  entirely  unfit 
for  the  work.  In  my  opinion  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime 
to  ask  our  naval  officers  to  risk  their  lives  in  submarines 
unless  these  vessels  are  the  best  that  can  be  built  and  are 
accompanied  by  as  many  tenders  for  their  safety  as  can 
possibly  be  used  to  advantage.  If  our  Executive  or  our 
Congressmen  could  experience  a  little  real  submarine  life 
under  conditions  of  war  they  would  see  a  new  light, 
tional  fuel  ships  are  needed  the  first  year,  and  yet  the 
President  provides  none  the  first  year,  and  only  one  cover- 
ing the  next  three  years.  The  Board  recommends  one  re- 
pair ship.  We  have  none  now,  but  the  President  postpones 
its  construction  until  the  fifth  year.  The  Board  recom- 
mends 2  submarine  tenders  immediately.    The  President 
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provides  none  in  his  five-year  program.  We  have  only  2 
of  this  type,  but  they  were  built  four  or  five  years  ago  and 

Shortly  after  the  General  Board's  report  had  been  made 
public  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  saying  that  it 
seemed  very  unwise  to  so  cut  down  the  Board's  program 
and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  build  only  2  battle- 
cruisers  and  so  few  scout  cruisers  at  present.  I  asked  for 
the  reasons  for  his  radical  changes  and  whether  these 
changes  were  the  result  of  consultation  with  naval  experts. 
If  so,  would  he  permit  me  to  talk  with  these  experts  to  ob- 
tain their  views  before  forming  an  opinion. 

To  this  the  Secretary  replied  as  follows: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  31st  and  in 

reply  to  your  inquiries  I  send  you  under  another 

cover  a  copy  of  my  Annual  Report  which  gives  my 

full  reasons." 

If  anyone  can  find  in  this  Report  any  reasons  for  the 
Secretary's  action  other  than  a  desire  to  economize  I  hope 
he  will  point  it  out.  I  quote  from  page  5: 

"The  General  Board  is  influenced  by  its  profes- 
sional views,  while  an  Administration  takes  into 
consideration  the  whole  National  policy  and  does 
not  overlook  the  question  of  National  revenues." 
Is  it  a  proper  function  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
ignore  and  suppress  the  advice  of  his  technical  advisers  and 
base  his  report  to  Congress  upon  his  own  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  National  economy     It  needs  no  expert  to  see  how 
little  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  Administration 
program  and  how  devoid  of  merit  it  is. 

Adequacy  of  the  President's  Program. 
How  many  people  of  this  country  realize  what  it  means 
to  furnish  naval  protection  for  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  also  for  the  Panama  Canal,  without  considering 
Alaska,  the  Philippines,  or  Hawaii :  The  case  is  well  put 
by  Admiral  Fiske  in  his  admirable  paper  on  "Naval  Pol- 
icy" in  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  which  I 
commend  to  everyone  interested  in  the  subject.  Admiral 
Fiske  says: 


I  ! 

"They  (meaning  the  people)  do  not  take  even 
the  first  step  towards  formulating  a  naval  policy 
because  they  do  not  study  the  'mission'  of  the  Navy ; 
that  is,  they  do  not  study  the  International  and 
National  situations  in  their  bearing  on  the  need 
for  a  Navy." 
He  well  says: 

"We  have  no  military  power  as  our  ally  and 
therefore  must  be  ready  to  meet  alone  a  hostile  at- 
tack from  another  foreign  power.   To  see  that  this 
is  true  it  is  merely  necessary  to  note  the  facts  of 
history  and  observe  how  nations  that  long  have  been 
on  terms  of  friendship  have  suddenly  found  them- 
selves at  war  with  each  other  and  how  countries 
which  have  always  been  hostile  have  found  them- 
selves fighting  side  by  side.    In  the  present  war 
Great  Britain  is    *    *    *    fighting  the  country  to 
which,  more  than  any  other,  she  is  bound  by  ties  of 
consanguinity  and  common  interest." 
One  can  readily  imagine  a  situation  with  two  or  more 
powers  combined  against  us  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  protect  the  United  States  and  the  Panama  Canal  and 
at  the  same  time  defend  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii.  In 
my  opinion,  the  American  people  may  as  well  make  up 
their  minds  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  these  latter  possessions 
under  conditions  which  may  arise  and  that  it  will  be  quite 
all  that  we  can  do  to  make  sure  of  defending  the  United 
States,  Alaska  and  the  Panama  Canal.    The  tremendous 
length  of  coastline  to  be  defended,  the  remoteness  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  its  exposure  on  both  oceans  and  on 
both  sides  to  land  attacks  make  the  problem  an  extremely 
difficult  one.   If  we  are  going  to  defend  our  western  coast 
and  the  western  end  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  well  qualified  to  judge,  keep  a  sub- 
stantial fleet  on  the  Pacific  in  addition  to  that  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.    At  any  moment  both  these  coasts  and  both 
sides  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  thousands  of  miles 
from  our  nearest  coast  line,  could  be  attacked  simulta- 
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neously  by  two  powers  working  together  or  possibly  by 
one  power. 

It  does  not  require  an  expert  therefore  to  see  that  un- 
less we  can  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of  some  other  strong 
naval  power,  or  unless  the  other  countries  which  might 
attack  us  undertake  to  disarm  we  shall  need  a  Navy  at 
least  as  strong  as  that  outlined  in  the  July  report  of  the 
General  Board.  Admiral  Fiske  truly  says  the  problem  of 
defense 

"more  than  any  other  problem  before  the  country 
is  urgent;  because  in  no  other  problem  have  we  so 
much  lost  time  to  make  up,  and  in  no  other  work 
of  the  Government  are  we  so  far  behind  the  great 
nations  that  we  may  have  to  contend  against." 
It  has  been  said  in  support  of  the  President's  program 
that  the  capacities  of  our  private  and  Government  yards 
combined  are  inadequate  to  deal  with  a  larger  program. 
This  view  of  the  matter  was  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  at  the  banquet  of  the  Automobile  Engineers  in 
New  York  on  January  5th.    I  quote  from  a  copy  of  his 
address  which  the  Secretary  himself  sent  to  me: 

"The  Navy  program  for  new  construction  will 
tax  the  capacity  of  the  shipbuilding  yards,  private 
and  Government,  and  if  Congress  should  order  a 
larger  program  it  could  not  be  carried  out  in  any 
reasonable  time  unless  conditions  were  so  critical 
as  to  cause  private  shipbuilding  yards  to  quit  work 
on  merchant  ships  and  concentrate  on  fighting 
ships." 

Again  he  said: 

"With  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  program 
recommended  every  resource  of  shipbuilding  es- 
tablishments will  be  taxed  to  the  fullest  for  their 
construction  in  a  reasonable  time.  Is  it  wise  to 
order  larger  constructions  now  when  every  well- 
informed  man  knows  no  larger  program  can  be  car- 
ried out  unless  the  Government  compels  private 
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yards  to  stop  work  on  merchant  ships  and  concen- 
trate on  naval  craft?" 

I  have  gone  into  this  question  carefully  with  the  ship- 
builders, and  I  do  not  find  that  such  is  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  shipbuilders  inform  me  that  they  stand 
ready  to  enlarge  their  yards  promptly,  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  handle  such  a  program  as  the  General  Board  rec- 
ommends, provided  they  have  reasonable  assurance  of  a 
continuing  business  and  under  conditions  that  will  yield 
a  reasonable  profit.  I  quote  from  letters  I  have  recently 
received  from  these  companies : 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  the  principal  ship- 
builders can  be  put  in  position  to  deal  effectively 
with  a  program  such  as  arranged  by  the  General 
Board,  and  if  this  Company  were  assured  of  Con- 
tracts for  a  correspondingly  large  amount  of  tonnage 
under  terms  which  would  give  a  reasonable  profit  it 
would  make  the  enlargement  to  carry  out  the  work." 
Another  company  writes: 

"In  my  judgment,  the  principal  shipyards  can  be 
put  in  condition  to  effectively  deal  with  a  larger 
program,  and  I  understand  that  some  are  now  being 
put  in  this  condition.  I  think  we  would  be  entirely 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  enlargements  of  our 
plant  if  we  felt  that  we  would  get  the  contract  when 
we  were  the  lowest  best  responsible  bidder,  and  by 
bid  I  do  not  mean  estimate" 
Other  Companies  express  the  same  views. 

Up  to  a  week  ago,  the  principal  shipbuilders  had  not 
been  consulted  in  any  way  about  the  matter  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Scientific  American  of  January  8th  says  edito- 
rially : 

"To  show  what  could  be  done,  the  Scientific 
American  recently  made  an  investigation,  with  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  leading  officers  of  our  Navy, 
and  found  that  with  the  enlargement  of  existing 
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building  ways  and  by  the  construction  of  additional 
ways,  both  at  the  government  and  private  yards,  it 
would  be  possible  to  take  care  of  the  nine  dread- 
naughts  which  are  at  present  under  construction  or 
authorized  and,  by  January  1st,  1917,  to  have  twelve 
additional  dreadnaughts  under  construction." 
Without  intending  any  offensive  criticism  of  our  Exec- 
utive Officers,  I  ask  whether  it  is  fair  to  the  public  or  to 
the  shipbuilders  to  give  out  such  misleading  information. 
Why  did  not  the  Administration  six  months  ago  call  in  the 
shipbuilders  as  any  level-headed  business  man  would  have 
done  and  say,  "Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  serious  situation.  This 
country  has  got  to  build  a  larger  Navy.   How  are  we  going 
to  do  it?   Will  you  co-operate  and  advise  us  in  the  matter 
and  let  us  know  what  is  necessary  to  put  your  yards  in 
condition  to  carry  out  the  advice  of  our  naval  experts? 
Instead  of  this,  the  shipbuilders  are  not  even  sounded  in 
the  matter,  but  are  kept  at  arms  length  as  if  they  could 
not  be  trusted  and  as  if  their  advice  and  co-operation  were 
of  no  value. 

Whether  the  American  people  through  Congress  will 
now  rise  to  the  emergency  and  vote  an  adequate  defense,  or 
fail  to  do  this,  and  then  when  war  comes  pay  an  unspeak- 
able penalty,  as  England  has  done,  is  a  question  which 
seems  to  be  just  hanging  in  the  balance. 

But  even  if  the  people  should  so  decide,  there  is  one 
thing  as  sure  as  "death  and  taxes"  and  that  is  that  we  can- 
not build  up  and  maintain  a  proper  Navy  under  any  such 
regime  as  has  existed  in  the  last  decade, — involving  con- 
gressional interference,  inadequate  and  irregular  appro- 
priations, political  pressure,  absurd  muzzling  of  our  officers 
and  shifting  them  about  frequently  from  one  position  to 
another  and,  last  but  not  least,  unfair  methods  and  dis- 
couraging treatment  of  the  shipbuilders  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment. In  regard  to  this  last  point  I  will  give  the  sub- 
stance of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  last  summer : 
"The  first  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  that  a 

country  cannot  have  a  great  Navy  unless  it  has  great 
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shipbuilders,  and  it  cannot  have  great  shipbuilder* 
unless  the  shipbuilding  business  is  profitable  and  is 
conducted  on  lines  to  attract  capital,  brains  and  e»- 
ergy.  This  has  been  pre-eminently  the  case  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  where  the  ablest  and  most  re- 
sourceful men  of  the  country  have  been  for  years  at- 
tracted to  that  line  of  activity.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  the  United  States 
should  have  a  proper  Navy  except  through  the  hearij 
co-operation  of  shipbuilders  who  must  be  financially 
strong,  so  that  they  can  command  a  high  class  of 
talent,  can  buy  their  materials  cheaply  and  conduct 
their  business  on  a  scale  which  will  insure  the  best 
designs,  the  highest  class  of  workmanship  and  the 
most  economical  manufacture. 

"I  have  no  interest  in  any  of  the  shipbuilding 
companies,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  our  Government  heretofore  in  dealing  with 
these  companies  has  been  most  unwise. 

"As  a  disinterested  observer  of  the  working  of 
our  Navy  Department  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  United  States  Navy  has  had  to  pay  heavy  penal- 
ties in  various  ways, — quality  of  work,  inferior  de- 
sign, slow  construction,  etc.,  on  account  of  this  mis- 
taken policy,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  get  the 
kind  of  ships  it  ought  to  have  until  this  policy  is 
reversed." 

I  often  wonder  that  the  shipbuilders  are  willing  to  do 
business  with  the  Government  at  all.  Kecently  these  con- 
cerns went  to  great  trouble  and  expense  to  put  themslves 
in  condition  to  build  the  two  battleships  just  awarded  to 
the  Navy  Yards.  The  President  of  one  of  the  companies 
told  me  that  he  was  ready  to  spend  a  million  dollars  in 
enlarging  his  plant  if  he  secured  one  of  the  ships,  so  as  to 
get  the  ship  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  Another  made  a 
similar  statement.  After  roundly  abusing  the  companies 
for  putting  in  bids  which  the  Secretary  claimed  were  ex- 
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cessively  high,  he  decides  to  award  both  ships  to  the  Navy 
Yards — basing  his  decision  upon  the  technical  point  that 
the  bids  with  some  small  items  added  would  exceed  the 
appropriation  by  some  trifling  amount  and  therefore  the 
contracts  must  not  be  given  to  the  shipbuilders.  The  fact 
is  that  the  bids  were  higher  than  the  Department's  original 
estimates  because  the  prices  of  material  and  labor  have 
gone  up  greatly.  It  now  develops  that  one  of  the  Navy 
Yards  cannot  lay  the  keel  of  one  of  these  ships  for  another 
year,  and  that  it  may  be  several  years  before  the  keel  of 
the  other  ship  can  be  laid.  What  better  illustration  could 
wc  have  of  the  incapacity  of  our  Governmental  machinery 
to  deal  with  an  important  situation.  Imagine  the  English 
Government  in  such  an  emergency  rejecting  bids  of  private 
shipyards  with  their  superior  building  facilities  and  thus 
postponing  the  completion  of  its  entire  battleship  program 
for  at  least  one  and  more  likely  two  or  three  years.  I 
quote  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  one  of  the  ship- 
builders : 

"The  Secretary  is  apparently  a  profound  believer 
in  doing  everything  in  the  Navy  Yard  and  as  little 
as  possible  by  private  contract.  This  Department 
policy  discourages  plant  extension  except  for  as- 
sured business." 

Another  writes : 

"With  the  present  attitude  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  doing  work  in  Navy  Yards  our  stockhold- 
ers would  not  be  justified  in  putting  out  any  new 
money  to  compete  with  Government  construction." 
Others  tell  the  same  story. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  comparative  cost  to 
the  Government  of  ships  built  in  the  Navy  Yard  and  those 
built  in  private  yards, — a  question  which  interests  Con- 
gress and  the  public  very  much.  The  present  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  contends  that  warships  built  in  the  Navy  Yard 
cost  less,  while  the  shipbuilders  contend  that  they  cost 
more — in  fact  a  great  deal  more.    The  Navy  Department 
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has  adopted  certain  methods  of  book-keeping,  and  the  ship- 
builders maintain  that  these  methods  are  radically  wrong 
and  leave  out  many  items  which  should  be  included  and 
are  so  large  as  to  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  re- 
sult. I  have  no  doubt  from  the  carefully  prepared  evidence 
I  have  seen  which  has  recently  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  our  Senators  that  the  shipbuilders'  contention  is  cor- 
rect and  that  the  Government's  methods  of  determining 
cost  are  wrong. 

But  how  idle  it  is  for  the  Government  to  continue  a 
dispute  of  this  kind.  Why  not  put  impartial  Expert  Ac- 
countants on  the  Government's  books  and  have  them  deter- 
mine the  facts  on  a  correct  book-keeping  basis.  In  a  letter 
to  the  shipbuilders  I  suggested  this,  and  I  quote  from  their 
replies : 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  compe- 
tent accountants  report  on  the  Government's  book- 
keeping methods." 
From  another — 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  public  account- 
ants investigate  the  matter  as  to  the  real  cost  to  the 
Government  of  Navy  Yard-built  ships  provided  the 
investigators  were  free  and  untrammelled  to  report 
the  facts  as  they  found  them." 
From  another — 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Government  wanted, 
to  know  the  cost  of  its  work  it  should  pay  qualified 
public  accountants  experienced  in  shipbuilding  af- 
fairs to  investigate  charges  as  now  made  in  their 
building  yards,  with  a  view  to  determining  a  system 
that  would  show  the  real  cost  of  the  work." 
In  regard  to  the  cost  of  warships  built  in  Government 
Yards  one  of  the  shipbuilders  says: 

"Warships  built  in  Navy  Yards  cost  the  Navy 
much  more  than  sister  ships  built  in  private  yards 
and  the  Government's  estimates  are  entirely  incor- 
rect. You  have  in  your  possession' full  data  on  this 
subject. 
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"Only  recently  in  the  Naval  appropriation  Con- 
gress voted  11,500,000  extra  for  a  battleship  to  be 
built  in  a  Navy  Yard  beyond  the  amount  to  build 
tlie  same  one  in  a  private  yard." 
From  another  shipbuilder — 

"I  think  warships  built  in  Navy  Yards  actually 
cost  very  much  more  than  those  built  in  private 
yards.  Many  hundred  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
direct  labor  costs  with  us  do  not  appear  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's estimates  at  all,  and  we  do  not  know  how 
»uch  indirect  cost  is  left  out,  but  a  large  amount 
certainly  is." 

An  appeal  should  at  once  be  made  to  Congress  or  to  the 
President  to  have  this  question  investigated  by  impartial 
accountants  and  the  results  made  public  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  so  that  the  people  of  this  country  may 
know  the  truth. 

Another  point  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  con- 
tinually harping  on  is  the  profit  made  by  the  shipbuilders 
on  Government  business,  which  he  claims  is  excessive. 
From  what  I  have  learned  about  the  shipbuilding  business, 
quite  the  contrary  is  the  truth.  None  of  the  large  ship- 
building companies  have  paid  dividends  for  many  years, 
and  under  the  conditions  existing,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  average  profit  has  been  anything  like  as  much  as  that 
oil  private  work  or  large  enough  to  justify  the  investment. 
I  quote  from  letters  recently  received  from  the  shipbuild- 
ers: 

"Taking  the  last  25  vessels  completed  for  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  gross  profit  on  our  Govern- 
ment work  has  not  equalled  a  percentage  that  would 
represent  a  fair  depreciation  to  cover  the  use  of  the 
plant." 
From  another — 

"The  profits  from  individual  contracts  from  the 
Government  have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  plant  and  six  per  cent  on  the  capital 
investment." 
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Conclusions 

What  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  all  these  facts, 
which  are  brought  out  to  show  how  utterly  unfitted  the 
present  machinery  of  our  Government  is  for  dealing  with 
our  major  Naval  problems.  The  moral  is,  get  busy  at  once 
and  do  the  best  we  can  with  a  bad  situation.  Follow  the 
advice  of  the  General  Board  and  adopt  its  program  with- 
out further  delay ;  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  shipbuild- 
ers and  have  both  the  private  and  the  Government  Yards 
put  into  condition  to  build  warships  with  the  greatest 
practicable  rapidity.  Hereafter  deal  with  the  shipbuilding 
concerns  on  a  businesslike  basis  with  the  view  that  they  as 
well  as  the  Government  shall  prosper  and  become  the  great 
Naval  asset  they  ought  to  be. 

A  far  better  method  than  the  present  one  would  be  to 
have  the  price  of  warships  fixed  by  a  permanent  commis- 
sion,— like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  do  what  every  other  civil- 
ized country  has  done,  establish  a  Board  or  body  of  men — 
performing  the  same  general  functions  as  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff — but  not  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  wholly 
free  from  his  influence  or  that  of  politics.  This  Board  or 
Staff  should  be  permanent,  and  its  members  should  be 
qualified  by  experience,  training  and  ability  to  deal  clev- 
erly with  the  various  elements  of  the  problem.  Essentially 
these  are:  Which  of  our  possessions  are  we  going  to  pro- 
tect, and  against  what  possible  foes.  What  Naval  forces 
ought  we  to  have  to  furnish  this  protection.  What  facil- 
ities are  available  or  must  be  created  for  this  purpose,  and 
what  kind  of  an  organization  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program  and  to  provide  the  "trained  skill  in  strategy  nec- 
essary to  direct  the  movements  of  its  forces"  which  Ad- 
miral Fiske  wisely  says  is  "the  most  valuable  asset  in  the 
real  crisis  of  a  nation's  life." 

Our  present  method  of  managing  the  military  affairs 
of  the  Navy  by  a  civilian  Secretary  changed  every  four 
years,  and  more  or  less  involved  in  politics  is  the  height 
of  absurdity.   The  managing  military  director  should  be  a 
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permanent  officer — not  changing  with  each  administration 
— and  should  be  trained  in  the  methods  and  the  policy  of 
the  organization.  Congress  should  feel  bound  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  the  General  Staff  unless  it  has  reasons  for 
doing  otherwise  very  different  from  any  that  have  existed 
in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Without  such  a  body,  and  without 
such  change  in  policy  as  will  really  develop  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  we  will  surely  continue  to  have  a  most  un- 
satisfactory navy,  and  a  very  costly  one  considering  its 
efficiency. 

Our  general  method  of  shaping  legislation  for  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  should  also  be  changed.  Such  vital 
matters  should  not  be  left  to  "Naval"  and  "Military"  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  which  have  no  technical  knowledge, 
change  frequently,  and  are  too  much  involved  in  politics, 
but  should  be  dealt  with  by  an  independent  body  or  De- 
fense Commission  comprising  a  considerable  proportion  of 
qualified  experts. 

By  bringing  together  in  one  committee  Members  of  the 
General  Staffs  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  some  civil- 
ians— men  of  affairs — as  is  done  in  the  British  Admiralty, 
a  Council  could  be  obtained  better  qualified  to  act  wisely 
and  to  harmonize  the  views  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  Government.  The  recommendations  of  the  General 
Staffs  should  receive  final  action  by  such  a  Defense  Com- 
mission, and  its  conclusions,  though  subject  technically  to 
Congressional  approval,  should  be  respected  and  in  practice 
followed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  without  ma- 
terial alteration.  The  formation  of  a  Defense  Commis- 
sion, with  suitable  Army  and  Navy  Staffs,  is  the  very  first 
thing  that  Congress  should  do,  because  Congress  is  not 
qualified  to  decide  these  questions  and  should  not  under- 
take to  act  until  it  has  before  it  the  recommendations  of 
a  competent  body. 

Shall  we  take  the  kind  of  action  now  that  will  deter 
other  nations  from  attacking  us,  or  shall  we  wait,  and 
some  day  be  startled  from  our  complacency  by  the  horrors 
of  war? 
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Construction  Recommended  and  Authorized  since  1903. 


Recommended  by  the 
General  Board. 


1903. 


2  battleships   

1  armored  cruiser  . , 

3  protected  cruisers, 

4  scout  cruisers 


2  fuel  ships 

3  deystroyers 


1904. 

3  battleships   

6  destroyers   , 

5  scout  cruisers  , 

6  torpedo  boats   , 

2  fuel  ships   , 

1  gunboat   , 

2  river  gunboats  , 

2  Philippine  gunboats . . , 
$850,000  for  submarines, 

1905. 

3  battleships   

1  gunboat   

2  river  gunboats  

3  scout  cruisers   

4  destroyers   

4  submarines   

4  torpedo  boats   

2  small  gunboats  


1906. 

2  battleships  . . . 


1  gunboat   , 

2  river  gunboats 

4  destroyers   , 

2  fuel  ships  , 

4  ships'  torpedo  boats 

2  scout  cruisers   

2  small  gunboats  

1  ammunition  ship  . . 


Recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 


(Secretary  Moody.) 

2  hospital  ships  

1  battleshipa  

1  armored  cruisera.. 

3  protected  cruisersa 

2  to  4  scout  cruisersa 

2  submarines   

2  fuel  shipsa  


(Secretary  Morton.) 

3  battleships^   

6  destroyers  (if  prac- 
ticable) b   


(Secretary  Bona- 
parte) . 
2  battleships   

1  gunboat   

2  river  gunboats  . . 
2  scout  cruisers  . . . 

4  destroyers   

2  submarines   


(Secretary  Bona- 
parte.) 
battleship,  and, 
with  hesitation,  2. 

gunboats   

river  gunboats  . 

destroyers   

fuel  ships   

ships'  torpedo  boats 


Authorized  by- 
Congress. 


(Act  of  1904.) 

1  battleship. 

2  armored  cruisers, 

3  scout  cruisers. 

4  submarines. 
2  fuel  ships. 


(Act  of  1905.) 
2  battleships. 


(Act  of  1906.) 
1  battleship. 


3  destroyers. 
8  submaries. 


(Act  of  1907.) 

1  battleship. 

2  destroyers. 
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Recommended  by  the 
General  Board. 


Recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 


Authorized  by 
Congress. 


1907. 

4  battleships   

4  scout  cruisers   

10  destroyers   

4  submarines  

2  fuel  ships   

1  ammunition  ship  

1  repair  ship   

2  mine-laying  ships  (con- 

version of  2  cruisers 
now  on  list)  

4  ships'    motor  torpedo 
boats   

1908. 

4  battleships   

4  scout  cruisers   

10  destroyers  .  

4  submarines   

3  fuel  ships   

1  ammunition  ship  

1  repair  ship   

2  mine-laying  ships  (con- 

version of  2  cruisers 
now  on  list)   


1909. 

4  battleships  .. 
1  repair  ship  . 


(Secretary  Metcalf.) 

4  battleships  

4  scout  cruisers  .... 

10  destroyers  

4  submarines   

4  fuel  ships  

1  ammunition  ship 

1  repair  ship   

2  mine-laying  ships 

(conversion  of  2 
cruisers  now  on 
list)  


(Secretary  Metcalf.) 

4  battleships  

4  scout  cruisers 

10  destroyers   

4  submarines   

3  fuel  ships  

1  ammunition  ship  .. 

1  repair  ship   

2  mine-laying  ships 

(conversion  of  2 
cruisers  now  on 
list)   


(Secretary  Meyer.) 

2  battleships  

1  repair  ship   


10  destroyers   

4  scout  cruisers   

1  ammunition  ship   

1  fuel  ship  (oil  tank)  . . . 


(Act  of  1908.) 
2  battleships. 

10  destroyers. 
8  submarines. 
2  fuel  ships. 


Purchase  of  3  new 
fuel  ships. 


(Act  of  1909.) 
2  battleships. 


5  destroyers. 
4  submarines. 
1  fuel  ship. 


1  destroyer  whose 
vitals  are  located 
below  the  water 
line. 

(Act  of  1910.) 

2  battleships. 

2  fuel  ships. 
4  submarines. 
6  destroyers. 
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Recommended  by  the 
General  Board. 


1910. 
4  battleships 

1  gunboat   

2  river  gunboats 


4  fuel  ships   

2  tugs   

8  submarines  tenders. 
16  destroyers   

1  repair  ship   

4  scout  cruisers   

2  destroyer  tenders.. 

1  mine  layer  

2  transports   

1  hospital  ship  

1911. 

4  battleships  

4  fuel  ships   

16  destroyers   

2  destroyer  tenders  . . 

5  submarines   

2  submarine  tenders  . 

1  repair  ship   

4  scout  cruisers   

1  ammunition  ship . . . 

1  mine  layer  

2  transports   

1912. 

4  battleships  

2  battle  cruisers 

2  gunboats   

16  destroyers   

6  submarines   


1  ammunition  ship  

2  transports   

2  tugs   

1  submarine  tender  

1  destroyer  tender  

1  supply  ship  

1  submarine  testing  dock 


Recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 


(Secretary  Meyer.) 

(Act  of  1911.) 

2  battleships  

2 

battleships. 

1  gunboat   

1 

gunboat. 

1  river  gunboat  .... 

1 

river  gunboat. 

2  submarines   

4 

submarines. 

1  fuel  ship   

2 

fuel  ships. 

2  tugs   

2 

tugs. 

1  submarine  tender,. 

1 

submarine  tender. 

8 

destroyers. 

(Secretary  Meyer.) 

2  battleships   

2  fuel  ships  


(Secretary  Meyer.) 

3  battleships  

2  battle  cruisers  . . . 

2  gunboats   

16  destroyers   

8  submarines   

1  fuel    ship  (condi- 
tionally)   

1  ammunition  ship.  . 

2  transports   

2  tugs   

I  submarine  tender.. 
1  destroyer  tender. .  . 

1  supply  ship  

1  submarine  testing 

dock   


Authorized  by 
Congress. 


sr. 


(Act  of  1912.) 

1  battleship. 

2  fuel  ships. 
6  destroyers. 

1  destroyer  tender. 

8  submarines. 

1  submarine  tender. 


(Act  of  1913.) 
battleship. 


destroyers, 
submarines. 


1  transport. 


1  supply  ship. 
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Recommended  by  the 
General  Board. 


1913. 
4  battleships 
16  destroyers  . 
8  submarines  . 


1  destroyer  tender, 


1  submarine  tender  . 

2  fuel  ships  (oilers) 

2  gunboats   

1  transport   

1  supply  ship  

1  hospital  ship  


1914. 

4  battleships   

16  destroyers   

3  fleet  submarines 


4  scouts  . . . .  

4  gunboats   

2  oil  fuel  ships. . . . 
1  destroyer  tender. 
1  submarine  tender. 
1  Navy  transport  . 
1  hospital  ship  .... 
1  supply  ship  


Recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 


(Secretary  Daniels.) 

3  battleships  

8  destroyers   

3  submarines   


(Secretary  Daniels.) 

2  battleships  

6  destroyers   

8  submarines  or 
more,  1  to  be  of 
seagoing  type  and 
7  or  more  of  coast- 
defense  type  .... 


Authorized  by 
Congress. 


(Act  of  iyi4j 

3  battleships. 

6  destroyers. 

8  or  more  subma- 
rines. 

1  submarine  testing 
dock. 


(Act  of  1915.) 

2  battleships. 

6  destroyers. 

2  seagoing  subma- 
rines. 

16  coast-defense  sub- 
marines. 


1  gunboat   

1  oiler    1  oil  fuel  ship. 


a  Recommended  in  his  hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Commit- 
tee.  Not  in  his  annual  report. 

b  Recommended  in  his  hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Commit- 
tee.   No  specific  recommendation  in  his  annual  report. 

Reprinted  from  Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy — 1915. 
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Fighting  Ships  Authorized  and  Laid  Down  1904  to  1913 

Inclusive. 

1904 


03 

to 

03 
U 

u 

73.  & 

Jh 

^  .2 

cu 

■+->  03 

NOTES. 

CO  s_, 

§  2 

-»-> 

03 
(1) 

&  W 

PQ  o 

m  o 

Q 

United  States  

1 

3 

2 

2 

•  • 

3 

6 

2 

•  • 

Italy   

% 

19 

1905 

United  States  

2 

1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

•  • 

6 

Italy   

i 

39 

1906 


United  States  

England   

Germany  

Japan   

France   

Italy   

Russia  


1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

i2 

'i 

3 

1 

•  • 

1907 


United  States  

1 

2 

3 

2 

*47 

*Total  for  years  1903- 

1907 

3 

1 

2 

12 

**37 

**Total    for  years 

1904-1907 

3 

***13 

***Total    for  years 

1906-1907 

26 


1908 


United  States .... 

2 

10 

1 

2 

5 

16 

3 

1 

2 

12 

1 

1 

12 

Italy   

*10 

*Total  for  years  1905- 

1908 

1909 

United  States .... 

2 

5 

6 

2 

6 

20 

3 

1 

2 

12 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Italy   

1 

'i 

4 

1910 

United  States. . . . 

2 

6 

England   

4 

2 

6 

26 

3 

1 

2 

12 

1 

France   

2 

Italy   

1 

i 

1911 

United  States .... 

2 

8 

4 

1 

6 

20 

3 

1 

2 

24 

1 

2 

*3 

6 

Italy   

2 

3 

9 

1912 


United  States  

1 

6 

5 

8 

23 

3 

i 

2 

12 

1 

2 

2 

4 

i 

3 

Italy   

2 

36 

4 

2 

27 


1913 


United  States. . . . 

1 

6 

5 

8 

15 

1 

i 

2 

12 

3 

5 

6 

4 

Italy   

4 

**27 

**Total     for  years 

1909-1913 

4 

TOTALS  All  4  classes. 


United  States .... 

15 

0 

3 

46 

64 

England   

34 

10 

41 

167 

252 

Germany  

24 

7 

22 

120 

173 

Japan   

10 

6 

4 

43 

63 

France   

22 

0 

6 

46 

74 

Italy   

16 

0 

4 

37 

57 

3 

8 

6 

104 

121 

Compiled  from  Jane's  Fighting  Ships — 1914  Edition 
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